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For the Companion. 
LOST ROBBY. 

Little Robert Gardiner was one of those rare, 
sweet-souled children who never live to grow up, 
but go to heaven young. 

Now-a-days we do not like to read very much 
about such little dreamy people, the delicate, sol- 
itary, precocious pets, that seem born only to 
smile in conservatories like pretty winter plants 
awhile, and then fade away and be preserved in 
Sabbath school books. Such children do ¢ome 
among us, however, once in a while, and although 
we, strong, healthy, busy, worldly men and wo- 
men, find it hard to know just what to do with 
them, we never find it hard to get amazingly at+ 
tached to them. 

Robby Gardiner never seemed to belong here. 
His parents were plain Scotch people, and his 
brothers and sisters were as sturdy children as 
ever loved rough play, or helped their father and 
mother at work when they were obliged to. 
Their home stood on a sloping ‘‘down” by the 
sea, and the knolls and hollows back of the house 
stretching far into the country were rude pasture- 
land, where a few stunted cattle grazed through 
the months of May and June, and multitudes of 
sheep fed all summer long, tended by men and 
There were few singing-birds about the 
place, for the lark, the linnet and the nightingale 
loved better the green groves, and clovery mead- 








ows, and fresh lake sides of the inland. Not only | for affairs, he was ower gude for the kirk, gin the ing-house, a mile away, with a lantern, to get 


was the trees scant and small upon the ‘‘down,” | 
but flowers were few and far between, so that the 


bees and butterflies came there almost as seldom strange thing for him—to be missing a little while, ' with the wash of waves. The sand-piper and sea- 


asthe birds. In that forlorn locality, so barre | 
of the common delights of childhood, Robby | 


| 


Gardiner, the shepherd’s boy, grew to be six knoll on the seaward side, where he had a sort of | But no sleep came that night to the house of the 


years old. A water-lily among the rank weeds of ' 
the marsh could not be more unlike its surround- | 
ings than was that gentle lad. The youngest of | 
the family, he commonly had his way, not alone 


because he was the youngest, however, nor was it | mitted to go in foul weather; and his mother was where the multitude of star-fish and glossy peb- 
the having of his way that made him what he was. | always mindful of the tides, not omitting to cau-|bles and the balmy fineness of the weather so 
He was always slender in body, and there was) tion him, likewise, in her positive way: ‘‘Robby, charmed him that he forgot all else, and went on 


LOST ROBBY. 


holy angels wanted him.” 
One day Robby was missing. That was no 


I mean—for he often wandered out of sight among 
the sheep-folds and hay-ricks, and around a little , 
playhouse in a sand-hole, and as for the seashore, | 
though he loved to stroll by it, and pick shells, | 
the house windows commanded the fall reach of | 
the water, to which he was, of course, never per- 





oats. The sea was calm, and the chill fall 


breeze slid over it, making low, drowsy music 


mew were in their nests in the distant cliffs. The 
whole down slept still and dark in the starlight. 


shepherd. Where, where was Robby ? 

In his play during the afternoon the little fellow 
had wandered down the shore farther than usual, 
a little out of the range of view from the cottage, 


- 


behind ever talked of him as “lost Robby ;” but 
they knew, in their simple faith, as they looked 
on high, that in the bright mansion of the good 
God, the lost was found. T. B. 


or 


THE ROPE-MAKERS, 


‘“‘Here is a fine place for a ring, boys,” said 
Charles Seymour to his companions. ‘‘It will be 
cool, too, for it is in the shade of the ropewalk.” 

‘‘Why did we never think of this spot before ?” 
exclaimed Richard Dawson. ‘Mark the ring, 
Eddie; you make the best circle.” 

Eddie complied, and the three boys were soon 
very much interested in their game. 

‘*What was the trouble between you and George 
Strong, Charley ?” asked Richard. 

‘‘He did not like to play because we became 
excited, so he was slipping away quietly, but 
Eddie made him explain himself.” 

‘*What was the explanation, Eddie 2” 

*‘I cannot remembor the precise words, but the 
idea was that our language was not choice enough, 
and might be said to border on profanity.” 

Richard laughed, but Charley looked grave as 
he said, ‘‘Do you know, boys, I think so too, 
sometimes ?” 

No more was said on the subject, and the game 
went on. Soon some of those expressions which 
George Strong had objected to were heard, and 
not a few of them came from Charley. 

“This is all wrong, my lads,” said a pleasant 
voice. They looked up, and saw a stranger re- 
garding them. 

“I know it, sir,” replied Charley, as he rose to 
his feet; ‘‘they just slipped out. I did not in- 
tend to use them again.” 

‘“‘We don’t mean any harm, sir,” observed 
Richard. 

The strange gentleman replied by inquiring if 
they had ever been in the ropewalk. 

“No, sir, Mr. Hobbs is very strict; he’ will 
not admit boys, and we are rather afraid of his 








that look about him, and a certain quaint, wise! wean, ye shouldna gae in the wake o’ the flood | talking, and dreaming, and singing to himself, 


way of talking from the time he said his first word, | 


nae-whiles. Haply the tall kelpie may come) 


till he reached a little bluff some way off the main 


and signs of a spiritual temper touching to see,| back, stroom, stroomin’ up the down afore ye, shore, and separated from it by the water when 


that made his parents and every one else very | 
careful not to cross him. Anywhere he oe 
have appeared like an angel stranger. Especially | 


ware it, an’ kirp ye awa’ ere ye could cry mither.” | 
And very little cause had the lad ever given her | 


to be anxious on that score. Missing he often | 


the tide was up. Here he sat down, basking in 
the warm sun, and gazed far off, over the blue 
ocean, at the passing sails, and listened to the 


did he seem so in the family of the rough shep-| would be for a few minutes, and sometimes for whistling sea-birds and the ripple of the water on 


herd, and with all the circumstances of his birth | 
and breeding. 

Robby could not read much, not because he 
was so young, for he learned to read before he | 
was five, nor because he had no inclination to 
tead, but simply because he could not get the | 


books. The Bible was pretty much all he had, | ber, however, when one of the brothers came on 


and he had read that, boy as he was, finding im- occasion to the house from tending the sheep, and 


mense satisfaction in tracing for himself the Old| inquired for Robby, as they all did every time 
Testament tales recounted to him every Sunday | 

evening by his parents since his first recollection. | of his usual places, and the fond heart of his 
And then the Revelations captivated him wonder- | 


fully. Much of the book he got by heart, and 


few days passed when he did not repeat it and | 


talk of it, sometimes affecting, quaintly enough, 
to personate sundry characters in that great drama 
of the last day. 

The little fellow had most of his time to himself, 
and his father and mother found little occupation 
for him, and his brothers and sister, knowing that 

was ‘‘unco stout” as well as younger than 
they, never thought of requiring him to work with 
them; so he fell in tne way of walking about 
alone, and telling his odd, child-fancies to the 
winds, and humming to himself old tunes, and 
‘ometimes when the summer sun shone clear so 
that he was allowed to lie on the grass by the 
door, he would dream curious dreams, not asleep 
like other children, but with eyes wide open to 
the shifting clouds and the distant sea, and then 
he would run into the house and tell his mother 
what he saw with such animated looks and such 


often stood in a sort of puzzled awe to hear him, 
and exclaimed, ““‘Wean, wean, gin I dinna think 

© powers o’ the “tither warld cam’ anent ye!” 
His father laughed sometimes at the dreams, but 
always with a doubtful look, calling him his little 
Joseph, more in reverence than sport, and declar- 
tng that ‘though he wadna mak’ a button’s warth 


| grew older, made little note of them. 


wild, strange words, that the practical woman 


half an hour together, but he had always come 
round again of his own accord, or been found in 
some snug corner near home; so that the family 
grew accustomed to his little absences, and as he 


On the afternoon of a pleasant day in Septem- 


they came in, he could not be found in any 


| mother immediately took alarm. Ellen, the oldest 
| daughter, was sure she had heard him ‘‘croonin’ 
|@ tune” about the well-shed but a little before, 
and down went Dick, the brother, into the well, 
| shouting at the top of his voice, while the mother 
| and sisters ran round and round the shielding and 
|among the hay-ricks, calling, ‘‘Rob-bie—e, Rob- 
| bie—e!” in tones of the utmost solicitude, but 
| nothing was seen or heard of the lost boy. A 
messenger was sent in haste, to bring ‘‘father” 
from the pastures, and every known haunt of the 
| little missing one, and every’ available hiding- 
| place where he had ever been or could be, was 
hunted up and down with all speed and diligence ; 
| the sand-hole on the knollside, the ferns on the 
| neighboring upland, the copses by the wee burn, 
| the rocks and hummocks by the shore, all were 
| ransacked by the terrified family ; but no trace of 
‘Robby appeared. Meantime the neighbors heard 
| of the trouble,—there were none very near, but 
| the news went on wings,—and turned out to join 
in the search, one sorrowful watchword uniting all 
their sympathies and efforts, ‘‘Goody Gardiner’s 
lost her bairn.” 

Night came on, and still they had not found 
him. The mother was well-nigh distracted, cry- 
ing to herself, in half despair, ‘‘He maun be 
drooned, he maun be drooned, my puir, puir, 





the stones. As the sun drew near to its setting, 
piles of fleecy clouds gathered in the west, colored 
with all the beauties of the rainbow, and present- 
ing shapes to the eye of the imaginative boy like 
the twelve-gated city of glory in the book of Rev- 
elations. Ever shifting and changing, they roiled 
before him, assorting strangely the bright, grand 
pinnacles and domes of his celestial fancy with 
airy imitations of old Scottish towers and battle- 
ments that he had been told of, and then melting 
again in the deepening flushes of sunset, to the 
matchless proportions of heavenly palaces, and 
temples of voluptuous light. 

Robby was enraptured, and gazed till he fell 
Lasleep. The tide rose slowly around him, dashing 
higher and higher up the rocks, but still, all un- 
conscious of his danger and the agonized hearts 
of his parents, the helpless boy slept on. The 
salt waves licked his feet, crept coldly round his 
little fotm, touched the stone whereon his head 
was leaned. He woke to find himself in dark- 
ness, and struggling in the water. 

Far off up the down, at the cottage home, his 
weeping mother, listening through the still night, 
heard a scream. She rushed through the dark- 
ness to the shore, shrieking back wildly, ‘‘Rob- 
bie—e, Rob-bie—e!” The childish wail came 
over the waters again, but the rough voice of a 
man in a boat sung out a cheery ‘‘Aye, aye, mith- 
er!” and a tiny gleam of light moved towards the 
distant bluff. It was the father, with two or three 
helpers, come to the rescue, and before another 


his mother. 

Robby lay long in a delirious fever, caught in the 
chill sea-waves, and through it all he sung strange 
tunes, and babbled of the glorious city he had 
seen in the clouds. When the fever turned, he 
had no strengtlifleft to rally, and he fell.asleep to 











pretty wean!” The father, had gone to the land- 


wake no more. On earth the loving ones he left 


dog.” 

“I will endeavor to gain admission for you.” 
So saying, he turned from them, and entered the 
long, low building. A few moments only had 
elapsed when he re-appeared, and beckoned them 
to approach. The proprietor was within. He ex- 
plained every thing to them, and presented each 
with a fine fishing-line. 

When their curiosity was satisfied, the stranger 
led the way to a shady spot, and invited them to 
sit down. He had picked up a small piece of 
rope in the walk, which he commenced to untwist ; 
then he presented some of the threads to his 
young friends, saying, ‘‘Can you break these, 
boys?” 

“Yes, sir, easily,” they replied, as they snapped 
them asunder. 

‘‘Now, try the rope.” 

They looked at each other, and Eddie replied, 
‘‘That would be quite beyond our strength.” 





quarter hour the lost darling was in the arms:of 


“Yet it is only made of threads,” replied the 
stranger. ‘‘Let this rope teach you the power of 
jhabit. You think each thread a little thing; you 
{can break each one with ease; several threads 
together would prove a difficult matter, and this . 
rope, with your unaided strength, would defy you. 

‘‘Well, it is not only in the ropewalk that stout, 
ropes are made; each of us is arope-maker. Are 
we twisting golden threads to draw us up to 
heaven? or will we discover, when our work is. 
completed, that we are bound hand and foot, en- 
slaved by ourselves ? 

“Farewell, little rope-makers; we may never: 
meet again. Twist your rope of golden threads, 
(good habits,) and may God bless you.” 
| The boys looked after him as he walked towards. 
| the railroad depot. ‘I would like to know: who 
| he is,” said Richard. ‘Come, boys, let us.finish 
| our game.” 

Charley picked up the piece of rope and put it: 
|into his pocket. When he went home at night he. 
cut it in half, for he said to himself, ‘‘I. have 
, already twisted a rope which must be destroyed. 
|Every time I resist a bad habit I will. draw a 
thread from this one; whenever I yield to one, I 
| will add a thread to my new rope. I hope it will. 
| Rever grow as stout as my fishing-line.” 
| He placed one piece in his desk, and:sat dowa, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








to untwist the other. When his task was accom- | , 
plished, he was amazed to see the number of! of the battle of Austerlitz,—the coup d'état took 


threads that lay before him. 

“It is not going to be an easy matter for me,” 
thought he; ‘but I know where to look for help.” 

Charley kept his resolution. At the end ofa 
month the piece of rope was much “——., and 
though the new one was stouter than the fishing- 
line, it had not gained as much as the first had 
lost. 

His friends said, ‘What a good boy Charley is! 
How steady Charley is becoming!” while he, 
poor child, was only beginning to discover that he 
was far from good. 





THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF EUROPE. 
No. 2. 
THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 

The reigning house of France is the youngest 
house of the kind in Europe, with the exception 
of that of Sweden,—and it has not reigned con- 
tinuously, like that of Sweden. It dates from 
1804, and therefore it has had an imperial char- 
acter for more than sixty-one years; but of these 
years not twenty-three have been passed by Bona- 
partes in the purple. Napoleon I. was emperor 
only about ten years, and Napoleon III. is in the 
thirteenth year of his reign. Perhaps the reign- 
ing house of Denmark may be considered younger 
than that of France. 

The Bonaparte family is an old family, in more 
than one sense. When Napoleon I. was about 
to marry a daughter of the Austrian emperor, 
Francis I., that potentate sought to get up a 
fine pedigree for the ‘‘magnificent three-tailed 
bashaw” who was about to become his son-in-law; 
whereupon the great emperor, standing under 
the thick laurels which he had just gathered in 
what was, perhaps, the greatest of all his cam- 
paigns,—that of 1809, the campaign of Eckmuhl 
and Wagram, won at the expense of Austria,— 
pointedly, said that his patent of nobility dated 
from Montenotte, and that he was his own Ro- 
dolph of Hapsburg. He cared not for the Aus- 
trian’s evidences that his ancestors had been 
Trevisian nobles. Nevertheless, ‘‘the child and 
champion of democracy,” as Pitt declared him to 
be, was of noble blood. There were noble Bo- 
lognese and noble Florentines of the Bonapar- 
tean name, or Buonapartéan, to be correct. 
Some genealogists trace his ancestry back to the 
Comneni, who were emperors in Byzantium, cen- 
turies ago, and some of whom fled to Italy when 
the Turks took that city, in 1453. Be that as it 
may, the Bonapartes of Corsica were not troubled 
with worldly wealth when the future emperor was 
born, in Corsica, at Ajaccio, on the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1769. He had as good reason to expect to 
own the lamp and ring of Aladdin as to expect to 
wear the crowns of France and Italy. But emper- 
or and king he did become, his imperial title dat- 
ing from the 18th of May, 1804. He abdicated 
on the 6th of April, 1814. Returning to France 
from Elba, he resumed power in March, 1815, 
but only to abdicate a second time, on the 22d of 
June, 1815. There appeared to be an end of his 
dynasty, but it was revived, at the end of a gen- 
eration, under circumstances that surpass any 
thing that can be found in the pages of romance. 

The order of succession was so settled, when 
the Napoleonic dynasty was established, in 1804, 
that, failing heirs of Napoleon I. himself, the 
crown was to pass to his brother Louis and his 
sons, the emperor’s brothers Joseph and Lucien 
being passed over in the order of succession, Jo- 
seph being older than the emperor, and Lucien 
older than Louis. Louis's wife was Hortense de 
Beauharnais, daughter of the Empress Josephine, 
Napoleon’s first wife, by her first husband, the 
Vicomte de Beauharnais. Louis had three sons. 
The eldest, whom Napoleon I. thought of for his 
successor, died young. The second and third ac- 
companied their mother into exile, after Napo- 
leon’s final fall. They, being then young men, 
went to Italy, in 1831, and took part in the revo- 


niversary of the coronation of Napoleon I., and 


place, by which is meant that the president, with 
the assistance of the army, violently overthrew 
the republic, and made himself absolute ruler of 
France. He was elected president for ten years, 
and in 1852 he was chosen emperor, and formed 
an imperial constitution, that which now exists. 
In January, 1853, he married the Countess de 
Teba, now the Empress Eugenia, a Spanish lady 
of ancient descent. They have but one child, the 
Prince Imperial, who was born on the 16th of 
March, 1856; and who will become Napoleon 
IV., should he live, and should the Napoleunic 
dynasty remain at the head of France. Should 
the Prince Imperial die without male heirs, the 
throne would go to Napoleon Joseph Charles 
Paul, who is known as Prince Napoleon. This 
gentleman is the son of Jerome Bonaparte, young- 
est brother of Napoleon I., and of the Princess 
Frederica Catharine, daughter of the first king 
of Wirtemberg. When Napoleon III. settled the 
order of imperial succession, he made Prince Je- 
rome heir presumptive to the French throne, and 
on Jerome’s death his rights passed to his son, 
Prince Napoleon, who completed his forty-third 
year on the 9th of September, 1865. Prince Na- 
poleon is married to the Princess Clotilde, a 
daughter of the King of Italy, by whom he has 
children. 

We may as well here explain why it is that the 
French emperor is called Napoleon JJJ. Who 
was Napoleon J/.? is a question that is often 
asked. He was the only son of Napoleon J., who 
was the Napoleon, the founder of the French im- 
perial line. He was the same prince who was 
originally called King of Rome, but whom his 
German and maternal grandfather, after his fa- 
ther’s fall, made Duke of Reichstadt, the title by 
which he was known at the time of his death, in 
1832. When Napoleon I. abdicated his throne, 
in 1814, he did so in terms that appear to reserve 
the rights of his son; and when he abdicated in 
1815, he proclaimed his son, ‘‘under the title of 
Napoleon II., Emperor of the French.” This he 
reiterated in conversation with members of the 
French legislature, and the Chamber of Deputies 
did virtually recognize the young emperor, by 
shouting, ‘‘Vive Napoleon IJ.!” But he was 
never recognized by any foreign nation. When 
Louis Napoleon made himself emperor of the 
French, he recognized all that Napoleon I. had 
done, and conspicuous among his acts was the 
proclamation of Napoleon II.—which was, indeed, 
his very last act as emperor. Europe had con- 
demned this act, and had set aside the Napoleon- 
ic dynasty, declaring that it never should reign in 
France; but Louis Napoleon was engaged in de- 
fying the doings of Europe against his house, and 
so he became Napoleon III. The Czar of Rus- 
sia alone objected to the style or title of the new 
emperor, but no notice was taken of his objec- 
tions. 

There are two claimants of the French throne. 
The first is the legitimate king of France and Na- 
varre, known as the Comte de Chambord. He is 
the son of the Duc de Berry, who was assassi- 
nated in 1820. The Duc de Berry was the son 
of the Comte d’Artois, who became Charles X. in 
1824, and who lost his throne in 1830, in conse- 
quence of the revolution of July. The little 
prince was made Duc de Bordeaux, but while 
living in exile he took the title of Comte de 











Chambord, from the estate of Chambord, which 
| was given to him in his childhood. He is forty- 
| five years old, and has no children; and probably 
| with him will perish the last male descendant of 
| Louis XLV., of the French line. Other descend- 
| ants of the Grand Monarque there are among the 
Spanish and Neapolitan Bourbons. 

The other claimant is the Comte de Paris, a 
| young man, grandson of Louis Philippe, and son 


{of that Duke of Orleans who lost his life by an 


strange cow in our barn! Getout! Go along! 

whey!” And, suiting actions to words, he seized | 
a whip and drove the astonished brute out into 

the street. ‘‘There,” said he, coming in, panting, 

where the doctor was lying stretched upon the so- 

fa—‘‘there! I guess that cow will not get into our 

barn again in a hurry !” 

‘‘What cow?” said the doctor. ‘What do you 
mean ?” 

“‘Why, I found an old cow in our barn, and 
drove her out into the street, and chased until I 
was tired out, and then gave her a good gy 2 

*‘Well, there!” exclaimed the doctor, in de- 
spair; ‘‘you have done it! Here I have been 
chasing half the day to get that cow in, and you 
have gone and chased her out again !"—Dr. Beech- 


‘ers Life. 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


or. oo 


BLUE-EYED BESSIE. 


Blue-eyed Bessie by the window, 
Conning low her lessons o'er, 
Chanced to spy a little black child 

Standing by the outer door— 


Standing there in tattered garments, 
Shivering with the bitter eold, 

While the tear-drops slow and sadly 
Down the little black cheeks rolled. 


Straightway Bessie dropped her primer, 
And with eager, pattering feet, 

Through the hall and down the broad steps 
Ran into the busy street. 


“Little girl,” she said, ‘what makes you 
Stand here crying all alone?” 

And in tender, childlike pity, 
Clasped the brown hands in her own. 


Then the girl with broken utterance 
Tried her mournful tale to tell, 

How she had no home nor parents, 
And her name was Little Belle. 


“Little Belle,” said blue-eyed Bessie, 
“Come with me and warm your feet, 

And mamma I'm sure will give you 
All you need to wear and eat.” 


Straight she led her to the parlor, 
Where the blazing logs were piled, 
And entreated of her mother 
Food and clothing for the child. 


But the lady, proud and stately, 
Drew her little girl aside, 

And with wordly wisdom chid her, 
Till sweet Bessie fairly cried. 


Suddenly she looked up, asking, 
Opening wide her eyes of blue, 
“Mother, isn't God—our Father— 

Little black Belle’s Father too?” 


How those simple words reproved her, 
Shamed her of her foolish pride; 

Close she drew the darling to her— 
Kissed the forehead fair and wide. 


Then sweet Bessie softly whispered 
Something in her mother’s ear— 

Something which I guess, dear children, 
Was not meant for us to hear. 


But our Bessie's blue eyes brightened 
With the news she had to tell— 
And thereafter in the mansion 
Dwelt the little black girl Belle. 


“CAN’T YOU REALLY HELP IT, MOTHER?” 


Flushed, warm and excited was brown-eyed 
Mary Moore, as she ran breathlessly to her moth- 
er, and repeated the whole story her teacher had 
told her of pioneer life out West: a long story it 
was, of poor schools, of no church and no Sabbath 
schools. 

*‘And this is in Kansas, mother, in a town in 
Kansas, the very one where cousin Jennie lives.” 

“Yes, dear, I know it,” said the mother, 
quietly. 

‘But, mother,” said Mary, taking her mother’s 
chin in her hand to secure to herself the attention 
which was riveted on the ‘‘Godey’s fashion plate ;” 
‘‘but, mother, I say, cousin ee and Jennie 
haven’t a speck of a Sabbath school to go to; not 
a speck, mother.” 

‘‘Dear child, I can’t help it,” said Mrs. Moore, 
laughing at the little one’s earnestness. ‘There, 
Dolly, be still; mother can’t help it, and besides 
I must see about this stylish little dress. Would 
not Mary like a dress like this? See, love!” 

*“*‘No,—yes,—no; I don’t care for the picture, 
mother! Say, my mother, where does Mary go 





Sabbath school project. Mary gladly agreed; 
and Mrs. Moore discovered she could easily save 
more than fifty dollars from her summer’s expen- 
diture, and never miss the use of it. : 
So Mary Moore’s mother could help. O, yes, 
she could, and she did.—Home Evangelist. 


+> 
+o 


“NO, NOT FOR ONCE!” 


‘‘What shall you do with yourself to-morrow, 
Harold?” said a dandified lad to a less spruce 
fellow-clerk who was busy brushing his boots one 
Saturday evening. 
Harold was fresh from his country home. He 
had been admitted only a few days before as a 
clerk in a large house, and was what his fellow- 
clerks called ‘‘very green.” But in my judgment 
he was not quite so green as they fancied. Look- 
ing up from his shining boot, he replied very 
modestly : 
‘*T shall go to church, Frank.” 
The youth laughed, and replied, ‘‘What a 
greeny! Why, none of our fellows think of go- 
ing to church. We are going to the fisbing- 
ounds down the bay in a splendid steamer, 
_ had better go. It wont cost much.” 
‘It will cost more than I can afford to spend,” 
agg Harold, brushing his boots quite vigor- 
ously. : 
“You are on the poor list, hey?” asked anoth- 
er of the clerks, named Clement, in a sneering 
tone. ‘Out of cash, eh?” 
‘I’m not rich, certainly,” rejoined Harold quiet- 
ly. ‘Still, I have afew dollars of my own; and 
expect to have a monthly allowance from home 
until I begin to receive a salary here.” 
“You're stingy, then?” queried Clement. 
’ **Not exactly,” replied Harold. 

‘*But you said you couldn't afford to go fishing 
with us to-morrow,” said Frank, ‘‘when the trip, 
dinner and all, needn’t cost you over a dollar.” 

“It was not the cost in money that I meant to 
say I could not afford,” replied Harold. 

‘‘What did you mean, then? It wont cost any- 
thing else,” retorted Frank, sharply. 

“Yes it would,” said Harold, very solemnly, 
“It would cost me a guilty conscience.” 

Frank looked surprised at this bold speech, but 
Clement laughed, and said, with a bitter sneer: 

‘Take care, Frank, you’ve caught a saint.” 

**I do not profess to be much of a saint,” said 
Harold, ‘‘but I believe it is wrong to break the 
Sabbath, and I won't do it.” 

‘But, Harold,” pleaded Frank, ‘‘it can't be 
very wrong to take a trip on the water Sundays, 
after being shut up in a store all the week. 
Come, go with us to-morrow, just for once.” 

‘‘No, not for once,” replied Harold. ‘My pa 
has often told me that sin is like the camel which 
asked the cobbler to let him put his nose into his 
stall. The cobbler gave his consent, and then 
the camel, after putting in his nose, pushed in his 
head, and then his foot, and, finally, he walked in 
and turned the cobbler out. I mean, if I can, to 
keep out the camel’s nose. I won't begin to do 
wrong.” 

‘Well, you are a saint and no mistake,” said 
Clement. ‘‘I guess you wont do for our set.” 

‘I suppose not,” replied Harold quietly, as the 
others left the room. 

The victory was won. Harold’s fellow-clerks 
saw that his face was set like a flint to do right, 
and though they laughed at him and called him a 
saint, they did not again try to persuade him to 
join their Sunday parties. Had the boy been less 
firm at first, they would have plied him with argu- 
ments and entreaties, and, most likely, have 
drawn him into their evil net. 

Let Harold's good sense and firmness teach 
every other young Christian to set his foot down 
firmly against the first temptation. Let him say 
no to every tempter at once, and he too will save 
himself from the hands of sinners.—S. S. Advo- 
cate. 





ee 
A HEN THAT COULD COUNT. 


Physiologists testify that among all the creatures 
in the animal world, the largest brain in propor- 
tion to the size and weight of the body is found in 
the canary bird. In spite of the strong evidence 
afforded by this little creature to the comparative 
intelligence of the feathered races, the hen has 





on the Sabbath days? Why don’t they have a|not been considered one of the instances of it. 


Sunday school ?” 
“They haven't the means, I suppose.” 
**What is ‘means ?’” 
‘*Means is—is money.” 
Mary looked in blank surprise at her mother, 


She commonly divides the palm of simplicity with 
the goose. The Canton (Missouri) Press is re- 














sponsible for the following, which is certainly dif- 
| ferent from any hen performances in these parts. 


lutionary movements in that country. The old- | accident in 1842. The House of Orleans is de- 
est, Napoleon, died soon from illness, and the | Scended from that Duke of Orleans, who was the 
other was Charles Louis Napoleon, who is now Oly brother of Louis XIV. Should the Comte 
Emperor of the French. In 1832 Napoleon I.’s | de Chambord die without an heir male, the Comte 
only son died, at Schonbrunn, in his twenty-sec- | de Paris would become successor to the title of 
ond year. This made Charles Louis Napoleon, | King of France and Navarre. Louis Philippe 
commonly called Prince Louis Napoleon, Napo-| ¥48 king of the French, as Napoleon III. is em-| 
leon I.’s heir. He was entitled to the French Peror of the French. Louis Philippe bad so many 


and then said, ‘Well, then, send it, mother! Our hens are ambitious to sit as extensively as 
You've got a whole book full. Send some dol- | possible : 


lars, and tell them it is to buy Sunday schools | . 
with, and books, and all the nice things we have,|. A few days ago, a hen was found on a neigh- 
mother. Harry and Jennie must have Sunday | boring farm, incubating upon a nest of five eggs. 
schools,” said the embryo missionary, as she | Considering that too small an undertaking for 4 
pulled her mother's reluctant face towards her, in| full grown hen, the owner removed these and 
the hopes of gaining the eyes, which were study- placed thirteen fresh eggs in the nest. On — 
ing the intricate pattern on her lap. ‘O, dear. ination soon after, It was discovered that the olc 
mother, why don’t you talk? I say Jennie and biddy had deliberately rolled out eight, thus re 


Hal must have Sunday schools,” 


'fusing to cover more than the original number. 


throne—if he could get it. He believed that he | 
could get it, and he set about the enterprise, than | 
which nothing could have seemed more difficult. | 
His first effort was made at Strasbourg, in 1836, 
and failed ridiculously. Louis Philippe, King of 
the French, spared his life, and allowed him to go 
to America. He made a second attempt, at Bou- 
logne, in 1840, and again failed, even more ridic- | 
ulously than before. Tried and condemned, he 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life; but he 
escaped in six years from the castle of Ham. On 
the breaking out of the French revolution of 1848, | 
he returned to France, and was chosen a member 
of the National Assembly; and in December, 
1848, he was chosen President of the French re- 
public. On the 2d of December, 1851,—the an- 





sons and grandsons that there is no danger of the 
House of Orleans becoming extinct. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER AND THE COW. | 


A cow had been purchased of a farmer residing 
two or three miles distant, and being rather wild, 
she had led the doctor, mounted on Charlie, quite | 
a steeple-chase, twice swimming the Ohio and 
back again, and performing sundry other exploits 
of an exasperating nature. But, by infinite per- 
severance, the doctor had succeeded in getting 
her home and safely fastened in the stable, and 
was reposing victorious in the house. Just at 
this time, Henry Ward, who had been absent, and 
knew nothing of the new acquisition, chanced to 
visit the barn for some purpose,and finding, as 
he supposed, a strange cow, watteized with in- 
dignation.’ ‘Why, here,” said he, ‘‘here’s a 


“Mary, now hush! I won't be interrupted any Four times the experiment was repeated with @ 
more,” said Mrs. Moore, suddenly ; ‘‘I can't help similar result, and the obstinate hen was finally 
their not having Sunday schools !” _ left to her select number, thus furnishing evidence 

“Can't you really, mother?” said the sad little not only of ber reasoning powers, but of true fem 
girl, with a sigh. ‘Can't you really ?” _inine spunk. a 

“No; that is*— Mrs. Moore hesitated, and aa 
the embroidery pattern lost somewhat of its inter- THE PRESUMPTUOUS HEIR. 
est. The costumes which she had planned for Mr. Barker, a Freewill Baptist evangelist. was 
herself and Mary for the summer, with their once visiting from house to house in a certaia 
thousand and one elegant necessaries, were to neighborhood in New England, and met on his 
amount to a large expense. Mrs. Moore lost walk three young men with axes on their shou 
half her enjoyment in her dress planning, forev- ers. He stopped and conversed with them. 
ery pattern was observed by Mary's pleading Two appeared somewhat serious; the third, a £4)» 
brown eyes, as she asked, ‘‘Can’t you really help frank young man, replied, ‘You see, sit, t 
it, mother?” and the voice of her Saviour seemed splendid white house on that farm yonder as 
to mingle in the tones which smote her con- ‘‘Yes.” 
science. 





“Well, sir, that estate has been willed to me 


At night Mrs. Moore told her little girl that if by my uncle; and we are now going to do chop- 
she would like a dress made from one of mothers’ ping in the woodland that belongs to it. + H 
old ones, she might send the money saved to the are some incumbrances on the estate which 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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+ settle before the farm is fully mine; and as 

yn as 1 have cleared it from those incumbran- 
[ mean to become a Christian.” 

“Ah! young man,” said the mihister, ‘‘beware ; 

, may never see that day; while you are gain- 
the world, you may lose your soul.” 


“Pil ran the risk,” said he, and they parted. | 


»three young men went into the woods, and 


, daring procrastinator and another engaged in| 


A dry, heavy limb hung loosely 
top; and as the tree was jarred by the 
cessive strokes of the axe, it quitted its hold, 
jas it fell, crashing through the branches to 
earth, it struck the head of the young man in 
Sway, and stretched him on the ground a life- 
corpse. Thus were his hopes cut off; and 
arding the delay of months, he lost his soul in 
hour. His fellow-laborer was converted; for 
siction struck his mind when he saw the young 
ir quivering in death: ‘‘I felt then such an hor- 
at the danger of delaying religion, when I 
moht what he had just said, and saw his end, 
[ determined to neglect my soul no longer.” 
js example was followed by others. 


+o, 


THE SLEEPING TROUT. 


| remember last summer a beautiful trout 
In a brook that ran under a stone; 
He was leaping, and flashing, and darting about, 
And I thought the poor fellow would like to get out 
Of the brook, for he lived there alone. 


ing a tree. 





There he ate, and he slept, and pretended to play, 
Without any sister or brother; 

Iam sure he was weary of having his way, 

And nobody loved him but me. for they say 
He don't know his father and mother. 


Now the water is cold, there is ice on the brink, 
And themosses are crusted with snow; 

There are tla robins to come there to drink, 

And the 1 trout must be sleeping, I think, 
In his snug little bedroom below. - 


By-and-by. when the blue-bird sings sweet overhead, 
And the violet opens her cup; 
And the sunshine looks in, where he lies in his bed, 
In a night-gown all dotted with yellow and red,— 

Do you think he will ever wake up? 


or 


A MOUSE IN THE PANTRY. 


When I used to be out of temper, or naughty 
nany way, if grandfather was here he would call 
lo me, 

“Mary, Mary, take care! there’s a mouse in 
ihe pantry !” 

loften used to cease crying at this, and stand 
ndering to myself what he meant. I often ran 
ln the pantry, too, to see if there really was a 
pouse in the trap; but I never found one. One 
lay I said, 

“Grandfather, I don’t know what you mean. 
[havn't a pantry, and there are no mice in moth- 
a's, because I have looked ever so often.” He 
miled, and said, 

“Come, little woman, sit down here in the 
porch by me, and I'll tell you what I mean. 
Your heart, Mary, is the pantry. The little sins 
we the mice that get in and nibble away all the 
god, and that make you sometimes cross and 
yevish and fretful, unwilling to do as your moth- 
wishes; and if you do not strive against them, 





te mice will keep nibbling till the good is all 


uten away. Now I want to show you, my little 
grl, how to prevent this. To keep the mice out, 


jou must set a trap for them—the trap of watch- 
filness, and have for bait good resolutions and 


irmness.” 


“But, mother,” said Nancy, now quite inter- 
sted in the story, ‘‘wouldn’t they nibble the res- 


dutions away, after a while ?” 


“No, Nancy; not if the watch was kept strictly 
I did not exactly 
mderstand it when grandfather first told me, for 
Iwas such a very little girl; but I knew it was 
told for me in some way, and after a while I be- 
He told me, too, 
iat I might store my pantry with good things, if 
Do you know what that means, 


ud the bait was a good one. 


gn to find out what he meant. 


Iwatched it well. 
Naney 2” 


“To be full of good always,” said Nancy, whose 


tars were dried now. 


“Yes; to store it with good principles, good 


thoughts, and kind feelings.”—Early Days. 
————_+or—_——_——_ 


?’D RATHER CARRY IT. 


Going from market one day, we observed a 
very small boy, who gave no special indication, by 
dress or face, of other than ordinary training in 
lie, carrying a basket that was so heavy as near- 


¥ to bear him down beneath it. 


lo 


“Yes,” said he, “but I'd rather carry it than 


that mother should.” 


remark was one of a nature we love to 

; but we do not know that we should have 
tought enough of it to have chronicled it, had we 
‘ot seen across the street a highly accomplished 
‘oung lady playing the piano, while her mother 


"ts washing the windows. 
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A BLACK BOY. 





come boys are mean enough to ridicule others 
wT natural defects, for which they are not to 


~ and it is a very common thing to consid 
uteven if it were so, it would be no ground o 


\Proach, for it is the color which God gave 


*. Southey, the poet, relates that, when he was | 
Small boy, there was a black bey in the neigh- 
vas called Jim Dick. Southey and 
of his play-fellows, as they were col- 


od, who was 
‘ number 


together one evenin 





ae te at their sports, be 





lef them. Soon after, these boys had an ap 
y broke his skates. 
‘f poor 
‘im to lend his skates 
‘plied, 
"ten he went 


ing 


After all his rude treatmen 


be observed: ‘“*My boy, you have a heavy 


color of the skin as a mark of inferiority. 


fen torment the poor black boy, calling him | 
Tee “‘blackamoor,” and other nicknames. | 
poor fellow was very much grieved, and soon 


Pintment to go a-skating, and on that day South- 


Jim, he was mean enough to go and ask 
- “QO, yes, Robert,” Jim 
‘“‘you may have them and welcome.” 
: ‘nt to return them, he found Jim sit- 
in the kitchen, reading his Bible. As South- 


ey handed Dick his skates, the latter looked at; 
him with tears in his eyes, and said, ‘‘Robert, 
| don’t ever call me blackamoor again,” and imme- 
diately left the room. Southey burst into tears, 
| and from that time resolved never again to abuse | 
'a@ poor black—a resolution which I hope every | 
one of my readers will make and never break. 
But, if you will follow the example of this poor 
colored boy, and return good for evil, you will 
always find it the best retaliation you can make 
for an injury. 


| 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE HISTORY OF A LIE. 


“Bread of deceit is sweet to a man; but afterward 
his mouth shall be filled with gravel.”—Prov. 20: 17. 


Bessie was a little girl, not very old. One 
morning, as she stood before the glass pinning a 
large rose upon her bosom, her mother called her 
to take care of the baby a few minutes. Now Bes- 
sie wanted just then to go out into the garden to 
play, so she went very unwillingly. 

Her mother bade her sit down in her little 
chair, placed the baby carefully in her lap, and 
left the room. The red rose instantly attracted 
the little one’s attention, and quick as thought 
the chubby little fingers grasped it; and before 
Bessie could say, ‘‘What are you about?” the 
rose was crushed and scattered. Bessie was so 
angry that she struck the baby a hard blow. The 
baby, like all other babies, screamed right lustily. 
The mother, hearing the uproar, ran to see what 
was the matter. Bessie, to save herself from 
punishment, told her mother that her little broth- 
er Ben, who was playing in the room, had struck 
the baby as hard as he could. 

Ben, although he declared his innocence, re- 
ceived the punishment which Bessie so richly de- 
served. Bessie went to school soon, but she did 
not feel happy. 
That night, as she lay in her little bed, she 
could not go to sleep for thinking of the dreadful 
wrong she had committed against her brother and 
against God; and she resolved that night to tell 
her mother all, the next morning. hen morn- 
ing came, however, she felt as if there Was some- 
thing in her throat; she could not make up her 
mind to confess the sin; it did not seem so great 
as the night before. It was not much, after all, 
her silly heart said. As day after day passed, 
Bessie felt the burden less, and she might have 
fallen into the same sin again had a temptation 
presented itself, but for a sad event. One morn- 
ing, when she came home from school, she found 
Ben sick with a frightful throatedistemper. He 
had been sick all the forenoon. He continued to 
row worse, and the next evening he died. Poor 
essie! it seemed as if her heart would break. 
Kind friends tried to comfort her. They told her 
that he was happy; that he had gone to live with 
the Saviour, who loved little children, and, if she 
was good, she would go to see him, though he 
could not come again to her. 

**O!” said the child, ‘‘I am not crying because 
he has gone to heaven, but because I told that lie 
about him, because he got the punishment which 
belonged to me.” 

For a long time she refused to be comforted. 
Several years have passed. Bessie is now of 
woman’s size, but the remembrance of that lie yet 
stings her soul to the quick. It took less than 
one minute to utter it, but many years have not 
effaced the sorrow and shame which followed it. 
—Christian Miscellany. 
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FRETTING OVER IT. 


Jenny and Louisa both began together to make 
each a flower-bed in the spring. Bright and early 
they were up every morning before school time, 
planting the seeds of their four o’clocks and morn- 
ing glories, pinks, sweet-williams, and all sorts of 
pretty flowers which grow in simple flower bor- 
ders without any hot-house care. Soon the bright 
green leaves peeped up from the rich black soil, 
and the wonder of seed life began to unfold itself 
to their delighted eyes. It was a very pleasant 
and useful occupation for the little girls, giving 
them rosy health, and teaching them many good 
lessons of industry, patient waiting, and increas- 
ing their knowledge of God’s wonderful works. 
Every thing was very fair and promising in the 
little girls’ plat of flowers one evening, when Jen- 
ny ran over to see her friend, but the next morn- 
ing found all their bright hopes dashed. A sharp, 
late frost fell like a mantle of snow all over that 
section of country, and the next morning’s sun 
found all the young peach buds and early vegeta- 
bles withered and blackened, as if a fire had swept 
over them. The poor little flower-stalks drooped 
and died long before mid-day. The little girls 
were sorely disappointed. They were jast be- 
ginning to learn the lesson of disappointments, 
which all must learn sooner or later. It is a ‘a 
gain when we have learned to bear them well. 

Days and weeks passed on, and Louisa came to 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
HAIR RESTORER AND DRESSING 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 


FAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxunant growth is 
the result. 

LADIES AND CHILDREN 


WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C, A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum."’ 
REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“*My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
spot.” 
REY. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 
“I procured it forarelative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it irom being grey to its natural aud beauutul 


color.” 
REY. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L, L. 

“I will testity to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 
original color." 

REV. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 

“I have used them with great effect. I am neither bald nor 

grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Seld by Druggists throughout the World. 
~~ 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
40—ly 





NEW AND SUPERIOR COLLECTION OF GLEES. 
‘ The Excelsior Glee Book. 


A collection of the best Glees, Choruses and Operatic Gems. 
For Mixea Voices, comprising the Secular portion of the popular 
“Chorus Wreath.” Every piece a standard composition. aie 
and durably bound in boards. Price only $1. Sent post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO, Publishers, 
40—tf 277 Washington Street. 





SINGER’S LETTER “A” 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


This spl all the good qualities of our well 
known fi in with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautitul and substantial manner. 
It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gather. i , etc., and 
will do peed range of work than any machine heretofore of- 
fered to public. 

We respectfully invite all in want of a 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


to pay ug a visit. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 
inst 8 given by competent and courteous attendants. 
nd for pamphlet. 
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Se! 
Tue Sincer Manvuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


39—3m 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer! 
JOY TO THE WORLD. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Travellers are always liable to sudden attacks of tery 
and Cholera Morbus, and these occurri when ab 
home, are very unpleasant. Perry Davis’ VEGETAB PAIN 
KILLER may always be relied upon in all cases. AS soon as 


you feel the symp , take one Pp 1 in a gill of new milk 
and molasses, and a gill of hot water, stir well together, and 
drink hog. Repeat the dose every hour until relieved. If the 
pains severe, bathe the bowels and back with the medicine 





clear. 
In cases of Asthma and Phthisic, take a teaspoonful in a gill of 
hot water sweetened well with molasses; also, bathe the throat 


«and stomach faithfully with the medicine, clear. 
' Dr. Swett says it takes out the soreness in cases of bone-set- 
faster than any thing he ever applied. 
Fishermen so often exposed to hurts by having their skins 
jierced with hooks and fins of fish. 

g with a little of the Pain Killer as soon as the accident occurs; 


in this way the anguish is soon abated; bathe as often as once in 
four times, and you will seldom have 


five minutes, say three or 


and scratches of 
bathing with the Pain Killer clear. Great success has been real- 
by applying this medicine as soon as the accident occurs. 





spend a holiday afternoon with her friend. 
beds, yet,” said she. ‘Mother says I have fretted 
f| as much over it as if it had been a peach orchard. 





ing up all over the bed, thicker than ever, The 
frost killed every one of mine.” 

‘*‘So it did mine,” said Jenny. ‘But I went 
right. to work and planted them all over again. 
Don't you know I told you I should? Did not 
yours come up?” 

“I never planted them 
about the first ones, and it did not seem any use, 
- Now yours are so far ahead mine never would 
catch up. Dear me, how much time I have lost 
t by fretting!” 








that they can never, never get back agen, 
you make a blunder, or an accident befalls you, 
do not fret, but go right to work to remedy it as 
far as possible. . 
petra 


-| ‘I can't help being vexed about our flower-| 


| 


y. 
| But bow is this, Jenny? Your flowers are start- | found itall that it could be 4 





| 
| 
| 


. we @ 
ain I was so vexed | aii who have used Perry Davis’ P: 





So every one who frets will lose precious time {7s,)", 


If 


There is no medicine at the present day that I prize so highly 


as Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. 1 have used it in my 
family for years; in every instance it has proved a sovereign 
rem: t Vested its qualities to-day, on a severe burn, and 


Editor of Messenger, 
u Glens Falls, N.Y. 


rt from all who use Perry Davis’ Vegeta- 
at is, that its wonderful power in relieving 


We hear but one re 
ble Pain Killer, and 


the most severe pain has never been equalled.—Burlington Sen- | 


tinel 


‘We have but’ little confidence in the tru 
ments « the ‘ietors of ad 
re for 


tongued state- 


ertised 
to concur in the opinion, uniformly expressed 
ain Killer, that it is a verv va 
le article, and one that, it would be well for every household- 
er to have at hand, in case of bruises, ids, burns, diarrhea, 
tery, cholera, fever and ague, and the’ host of diseases, ex- 
ternal and internal, which it is adapted to cure or alleviate. No 
article of medicine ever ined such unbounded popularity and 
extensive diffusion.: Invented only twenty years since, its cura- 
wers. have been experienced by many, many thousands in 
section of the United States and Canada. It has penetrat- 
to every: even the most remote of the 
bearing with it its heali 
the spices of “Araby woe 5 rmed by our prinet- 





own world, 


, can be much relieved by bath- 


dogs and cats are soon cured by 


medicines generally, but 


infiuppoes. more potent than those of |: 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


“It was early in the spring of 1855 that this compound was 
originated. A member of my family was afflicted with an irrita- 
tion of the throat, attended with a disag ble eough. I had for 
some months previous thought that a preparation having for its 
basis the inside bark of white pine might so compounded as to 
be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small quantity 
of the medicine that I had been planning, and gave itin teaspoon- 
tul doses. The result was exceedingly gratifying. Within two 
days the irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsid- 
ed, and a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, I sent some 
toa l in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering for some 
weeks from abad cough, occasioned by a sudden cold, and had 
raised mucus streaked with blood. he soon found relief and 
sent for more. She took about ten ounces of it and got well. J. 
B. Clark, Esq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a 
trial of the same — in the case of a severe cold, and 
was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the re- 
sults, and so confident of success atten: ing 

fore the public, that he finally persuad 
and send it abroad to benefit the ps In November, 1855, I 
first advertised it under the name of White Pine Compound. In 
two years from that time, there had been wholesaledin Manches- 
ter alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all 
the cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that po- 
sition. There is good reason for all this: itis very soothing and 
healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, and pleasant 
withal to the taste, and is ee cheap. 

“As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine Com- 
ound stands unrivaled. It was not originated for that purpose, 
ut a person in using it for a cough, was not only cured of the 
cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty of ten years’ 
standing. Since that accidental aw thousands have 
used it for the same complaint, and have been completely cured.” 


The above was written by Dr. Poland, in 1860. Since then, as 
in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the lead of 
all Cough Remedies, as well as preparations for the cure of Kid- 
ney difficulties, in every city, town, village and hamlet, through- 
out the New England States. 
The past year has given great opportunity to test the virtue of 
the White Pine Compound. it has been an unusual time for 
Coughs and Colds, and very large quantities of the White Pine 
Compound have been sold and used with the happiest effects. It 
8 well for the Medicine, and the people living where it 1s 
preya@ ed are high in its praise. 
One bottle of this C d is g Ny t to remove a 
bad cough, and frequently I have known persons to have a cold 
entirely removed in two d&ays, by using less than half a bottle. 
From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large dose. I sometimes put a 
little white sugar and hot water with it, when taken on going§to 





its sales if placed be- 
me to give it a name 





The limits to which I pe aa confine myself in this circular 
will not allow of that tull expression which | would like to give in 
favor of the White Pine Compound. Itis universally admired by 
all who use it; it has attained to such a popularity among those 
whose opinion is valuable indeed, that vanity may possibly in 
part prompt me to record more here than hurried people will have 
patience to read; so I will stop, by merely recommending to all 
who need a cough or kidney remedy, to test the virtues of the 
Wuitk Ping Compounn, 





TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and, 
indeed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most flatter- 
ing terms of the White Pine Compound. 


Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 


“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious not 
only in coughs and other Faye c affections, but also in affec- 
tions of the kindeys, debility of the stomach and other kindred 
organs," 


Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 


“T have for years regarded your White Pine Com 
invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I regard it as even 
more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just taken the 
Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly." 


Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 


“Having long known something of the valuable medicinal pro- 
perties of the White Pine, L was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine 
atrial. It has been used by members of my family for several 
years, for colds and coughs. and in some cases of serious kidney 
difficulties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have 
also received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to 
keep it always on hand.” 


Rev. H. D. HODGE, 


of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practicing hy ee as well as 
preacher, in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 1863, says: ‘I find 
it an excellent medicine in kidney disease.” 


Letter from Rev. L. C. Stevens, Pastor of the Baptist Church 
Gofftown Centre, N. “i ° ; 


Dr. J. W. PoLAND,—My Dear Sir—You asked me what I think 
of your White Pine Compound. I never before put pen to paper 
to tell any man what I thought ef a patent medicine. My father, 
a physician of the old school, early led me to serious suspicions 
of all nostrums of whatever kind not bearing the stamp of that 
traternity. Hut these suspicions I have parted with by degrees, 
as I have carefully acquainted myself with the leading principles 
ot Hydropathy, op age Thompsonianism, Eclecticism, and 
other systems which have claimed public favor within the last 
twenty-five years; so that I feel at liberty on this ground to 
speak my convictions. 

Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Baptist 
pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on account of 
ill health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your early years for 
this blessed work, and laboring to your, utmost, in other ways, to 
proclaim the glorious Gospel—inclined me, as a matter of duty, 
to comply with your request. 

In 1853 1 became acquainted with Deacon Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, formerly 
missionary in Burmah, and from him for the first time learned 
the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine bark. He had a 
few years before been brought to the borders of the grave by 
what the best of physicians p: d pul ption, 
and was given up to die, but was nevertheless entirely cured bya 
preparation made by his own hands from this bark. Since that 
tume, until I became acquainted with your article, I have been 
surprised that no philosophical mind was found to undertake a 
cough preparation from white pine. 

As soon as your article was brought to my notice, it therefore 
secured my attention; and I have not failed to acquaint myself 
with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled judgment as 
to its value. Some of my own family have tried it with signal 
benefit. I believe it one of the best cough medicines ever prepar- 
ed. Besides its value as a Cough Medicine, I have good reason 
to believe it to be all it claims as a remedy, for kidney diseases 
and diabetes. Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 


(Several other clergymen and physicians have also written to 
Dr. P, highly approving of his White Pine Compound.) 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our col- 
umns, is not only as to its name inviting, butis a highly approv- 
ed medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the confidence 
of the many who knew him, a confidence which he enjoyed while 
laboring usefully many years as a Baptist minister. His experi- 
ence as asufferer led him to make experiments which issued in 
his medical discovery.—Boston Watchman and Reft . 


The Editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror,in a 
leader of the Daily, thus writes of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length in 
our columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand for it is 
increasing beyond all previous expectations. It is the very best 
medicine tor coughs and colds we know of, and no family that has 
once used it will ever be without it. We speak from our own 
knowledge; it is sure to kill acold, and ory as sure. The 

atest inventions come by accident, and itis singular that the 

hite Pine Compound, made for Colds and Coughs, should prove 
to be the greatest remedy tor kidney difficulties known. But so 
itis. We cannot doubt it, so many testimonials come to us from 
well known men. Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such, 
that we know he will not countenance whatis wrong. For years 
a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for his 

i , with a delicate, consumptive look, standing with one 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved bim- 
self, and called out from hundreds of others the strongest testi- 
monials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, afd we 
are glad to state that we believe whatever he says about his 
White Pine Compound.” 


und as an 




















THE WHITE PINE COOMPOUND, 
Geo. W. Swett, M. D., Proprietor, 
Will be manufactured in future 
At the New England Botanic Depot, 
106 Hanover Street, Boston, 


Under the supervision of 


Rev. J. W. POLAND, M. D. 


Dk. SWETT will attend to the business department, to whom 
i all orders should be addressed. 





b ~ e are info! Db: 
1 druggists, that the: more of this article for exportation 
a of all others, anda ese demand is constantly increasing. 
—Salem Observer. ’ A 36—TW 








Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine elsewhere. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 5, 1865. 


Terms of the Companion. 


ithe price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
T venty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 
EYE AND EAR NOTES. 
EAST TENSESSEE STORIES. 

A. B. Card, a private of the Fifth Regiment of 
Tennessee Infantry Volunteers, (whom I met at 
Marietta, Ga.,) told me that his father and him- 
self were often hunted by the rebels before they 
made their escape to Kentucky, where they en- 
listed in the Federal army. After it was known 
that they were followers of the flag, a party of 
rebel soldiers and citizens went to his mother’s | 
house and forced her to leave it. He said: 

“She asked time to gather her truck together, | 
but they cursed her, and told her to get right out, | 
that no such Tories and Tory-harborers as they 
were should be suffered to live in the country, 
and that if she did not leave right straight off they 
would burn the place down over her head. She} 
left, but they did not carry out their threat. They | 
burned all the fences, and shot the door full of | 
holes. There were six daughters with their moth- | 
er when she was driven from home. The only | 
reason why the rebels did this was because our 
family were Union folks.” | 

This was rough and barbarous usage, but it | 
was more civilized than the next story that Mr. | 
Card related. | 

‘‘There was a man named Josh Gentry,” he| 
said, ‘‘who was raised in our settlement. He) 
joined the Second Tennessee Rebel Cavalry. | 
His mother died when he was young. His father | 
lived in the neighborhood; but he was raised as 
much by a Union man named William Farmer, 
who lived within six miles of my house, as he was | 
by his own father. 

“Josh got a furlough and came home for a few 
weeks in the spring of 1861. He was at the vil- 
lage of Pikeville, the county seat, one day, and 
tried to buy a pair of boots, but the storekeepers 
refused to give him credit. He met Mr. Farmer. 
The old man made him a present of a new pair, 
and asked him to go home and stay all night at | 
his house. Gentry went to go home with him. | 
But they had hardly got out of the village before | 
he put his pistol to the old man’s head and — 
him dead in his tracks. 

‘‘He was arrested next morning about daylight, | 
travelling along the road. A citizen, who had 
heard of the murder, saw him coming, pretended 
to be a rebel, got into conversation with him, and, 
induced him, under some pretext, to hand him 
one of his pistols for examination. As soon as 
the citizen got it he threatened to shoot Gentry on 








| 


him as a prisoner to Pikeville. He was lodged in 
jail, and made a full confession. He said that he 
had been hired to murder Mr. Farmer by two 
oflicers of his regiment who were citizens of that 
county. | 

‘‘In a few days afterwards Gentry broke jail, | 


and when last heard from, he was in the rebel! game, an 
army. The county was ruled by the secessionists | 


at that time, and there is no doubt,” said Card, | C 
| far distant, struck a light, and prepared for a good 


‘‘that they helped the murderer to escape.” 

Corp. James M. Grimsley, of the same regi- 
ment and same mess, told a sadder story still, of 
the death of the son of old Parson Stephens, of 
Bledsoe county, a good Union man. 

“A detachment of Carter’s (rebel) Cavalry 
went to his house, Carter himself in command, and 
found the parson’s son confined to his bed by 
sickness. They ordered him to get out. He was 


rather slow in obeying them; so they dragged | 


him out of his bed by force, with only his night 


dress on, and took him into the yard. His wife | the thieves, 


pled with them to let him pat his shoes on. They 
swore that he would not need any shoes. As 
soon as they got him into the yard Capt. Carter 
took out his pistol and shot him through the 
body. The wife rushed out and put her dress 
over him to prevent them from shooting him in 
the head. They pushed her back and shot him 
dead through the head. 

‘The poor woman fainted, and they rode away, 
leaving her alone with the bloody corpse. She 
never recovered from this terrible blow, but died 
in a few months afterwards.” 

Thomas J. Hentman, a private of Company C, 
told me that he heard old Parson Stephens relate 
this story himself. 

An officer of the same regiment related two in 
stances of retribution. 

‘‘Bob Martin,” he said, ‘‘lived near Post Oak 
Springs, nigh to Kingston, and left his home in 
February, 1862; went over the mountains to Bar- 
bersville, Ky., and enlisted as a private in the 


Fiftl, Tennessee Infantry. In the fall of 1863; 
his brother-in-law went to his wife's house and 
whipped her with a hickory because her husband | 
had joined the Federal army. This regiment | 
passed near the settlement where Bob lived last | 
November, (1863,) and one day Martin happened | 
to meet this brother-in-law on the road driving a| 
wagon. He took out his pistol, shot him dead, | 
and left him lying on the road.” | 
“Jackson (Gardenhue,” said another officer, 
‘‘was shot there about the same time. He was a 
wealthy citizen. He was not in the rebel army, 
but he acted as a pilot to busbwhackers, and | 
helped them to rob and abuse the Union families. | 
Whenever he heard that any of our soldiers had | 
returned, he would go—even if it was in the} 
night—and get the rebels to come and search for | 
them. When the First Tennessee (union) Regi- 
ment was near his house in the fall of 1863, a! 
squad of men went to arrest him. Hearing that | 
they were coming, he ran from his house, but was | 
seen and shot dead before he had got three hun- 
dred yards from his door. His wife and family 
were at home at the time.” Uncie JaMEs. 











VARIETY. 





THE APPLE-TREE IN THE LANE. 


It stood close by where on leathern hinge 
The gate swung back from the grassy lane; 

When the cows came home as the dusky eve 
Its mantle threw over hill and plain. 

Its branches, knotty an@ gnarled by time, 
Waved to and fro in the idle breeze, 

When the spring days wove a blushing crown 
Of blossoms bright for the apple-trees. 


Its shadow fell o'er the crystal stream 
That all the long bright summer days, 

Like a silver thread, ‘mid the waving grass, 
Reflected back the golden rays 

Of the noonday sun that madly strove 
To drink the fount of the brooklet dry. 

But the light clouds showered teardrops down 
Till the glad brook laughed as its glided by. 


Never were the apples half so sweet, 
Golden russet striped with red, 
As those that fell on the yielding turf 
When she shook the branches overhead. 
A trysting place for youthful friends 
Was the apple-tree in the days of yore, 
And cft we've sat beneath its shade 
And talked bright dreams of the future o'er. 


And when the warm October sun 
Shone on the maple's scarlet robe, 
We gathered apples sound and fair, 
And round as our own mystic globe. 
The stately hemlock crowns the hill, 
The dark pines rise above the plain— 
But the one we prize far more than they 
Is the apple-tree in the pasture lane. 


Long years have passed, and cows no more 
Come home at night through the grassy lane; 
Where the gate swung back on leathern hinge 
I stand and gaze on the far-off plain. 
No more we list to the music low 
Of the crystal stream as it ripples on, 
And the apple-tree in the pasture lane 
Is but a dream of the days by-gone. 


——_—_—__ +o --—__—- 


ROGUES OUTWITTED. 


A correspondent relates the following, which | 


seems almost too good to be true. Ben Davis, 
as his neighbors call him, had a very fine melon- 
patch. One afternoon while in the village store 
he overheard some boys plotting to help them- 
selves to the fruit without being invited. Ben 
said nothing, but on his way home set his wits to 
work to head them off. As he was passing along 





a large black snake crossed his path, which Ben 
succeeded in capturing alive. 


out the inside, and by means of pegs‘on ‘the in- 


side fastened it together so nicely that one’could | 


scarcely detect the seam. He then plugged it, 
and forcing the snake in head first, made all se- 
cure, and left it in plain sight. That night of 
course he lay concealed near by to witness the 
sport. Shortly after nine o'clock three boys 
d each selecting the finest melon he could 
find, started away, with Ben following ata safe 
distance. ‘They proceeded to an outbuilding not 


time, Ben looking on through the cracks. 
like, the largest one was taken first. ‘‘I guess its 
hollow,” said the boy, ripping through one side 
with his jack-knife; ‘‘we'll soon see what’s in it,” 


Boy 


| continued he, turning it over, and then came a 


scream of terror from all the boys as the snake 
lided out among them, and away they scrambled, 
ara the other melons untouched, and it did 
not make them feel more comfortable to hear the 
uproarious laughter of Ben as they took’ flight. 
e story spread through the village, and the 

soon found they had paid a dear price for their 
free melons. For weeks, wherever the boys saw 
they would set up a hiss, and the cul- 


| prits would be glad to retreat out of sight to hide 


| their shame. 


4a 





BATTLE WITH AN BEAGLE. 


Some years ago, in Scotland, an active lad 
/named Monroe, stimulated by the rewards of- 
fered by a farmer’s society, determined to attempt 


\robbing an eagle’s nest in his neighborhood, 
| which appeared to him easy of access. He took 
| no attendant with him, that he might have all the 
| money to himself, and set about scaling the rock 
jalone. Holding on like a cat, by projections of 
the rock and some roots of ivy, he mounted 
| to within a few yards of the nest, and was on the 
ro of reaching it, when the female eagle came 
| home, bearing a young lamb in her talons. In- 
| stantly, when she saw the intruder, she dro 
| her game, made a rapid wheel, and attacked him. 
Monroe had no firm support for his feet, and was 
obliged to hold with one hand by a root of ivy. 
The eagle fixed one talon in his shoulder and the 
other in his cheek, and thus commenced the bat- 
| tle. Monroe had but one hand free; to quit his 
| hold of the ivy, was to insygea fall of one hun- 
‘dred feet. In these circ ces of peril hi 


; _ He immediately | 
the spot unless he dismounted and went back with | went to his garden, and selecting the very finest | 
watermelon, cut it in two very carefully, scooped | 


presence of mind did not forsake him. He re- 
membered a little knife in his vest pocket; this 
he reached, opened it with bis teeth, and with it 
attacked, in his turn, the eagle, unable to extri- 
cate her talons from his clothes and flesh; and) 
stabbed and cut her throat till he killed her. He 
did not care to carry the adventure further, but 
descended, without waiting the return of the oth- 
er eagle, faint and half blind with his own blood. 
It was several years ago; but he carries the marks 
of the eagle’s talons in his face and shoulder to 
this day.— Home Comtnpanion. 


| 
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WHAT CASHMERE SHAWLS ARE MADE | 
OF. 


The Cashmere shawl-wool consists of the fleece 
beneath the undercoat of the hair of the shawl- 
goats. The shearing is performed at the com-| 
mencement of the summer, which in those Alpine 
regions, though short, is very hot. The hair of | 
the goat is first cut short with a knife, the shearer | 
beginning at the head and following the direction | 
of the fleece towards the tail. The animal is then | 
rubbed in a reverse direction with a sort of brush | 
or comb, which detaches the fine wool from next 
the skin (the asuli,) nearly free from hair. 
When the animals are shorn, they relieve them- | 
selves of these winter vests of delicate down by | 
rolling on the ground or rubbing against the rocks. | 
Seeing that the original possessors of the asuli | 
are nearly as wild as the winds, material for | 
thousands of shawls must annually blow about and | 
be utterly wasted amongst the pinnacles and crags 
of those desolate regions. At present, a very 
great quantity of the genuine asuli is lost by be- 
ing mixed with the coarser hair and common 
wool, and thus indiscriminately manufactured into 
pushmeena. 
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GEN. WASHINGTON AND THE SILVER 


SPOON. 


Washington was not only a truth-teller from 
his earliest boyhood, but when he became the 
greatest of men he was scrupulously just, even in 
the smallest matters. In the winter of 1779-80, 
when he found it expedient that his army should 

© into winter-quarters at Morristown, N. J., he 
fixed hig head-quarters at the mansion of Mrs. 
Ford, the mother of the late Hon, Gabriel Ford. | 
When he was first established, he took a careful 
inventory of all the articles belonging to Mrs. 
Ford which were appropriated to his use during 
the winter. When he withdrew in the spring, he 
inquired of Mrs. Ford whether every thing had 
been returned to her. ‘‘All but one silver 
spoon,” she replied. He took a note of it, and 
not long afterwards he sent her one of his own 
spoons, bearing the initials ‘“*G. W.” That spoon 
is still preserved in the Ford family as a precious 
relic. 


FOUR IMPORTANT RULES. 


1. A suitable place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place. 

2. A proper time for every thing, and every 
thing done in its time. 

3. A distinct name for every thing, and every 
thing called by its name. 

4. A certain use for every thing, and every 
thing put to its use. 











SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Blind-Man’s Buff with the Wand. 


Blind-Man’s Buff with the Wand is a game well | 
adapted for the parlor. 

The blind man, with his eyes covered with a band- 
age, is placed in the middle of the room, and a long 
wand is put into his hands. The rest of the company 
join theirs, and, forming a circle, wheel around him, 
_ same time singing some lively air, in which they 

oin. 

When the song is finished, they stop, and the blind 
man, extending his wand, directs it, by chance, 
towards one of the company, who is obliged to take 
hold of it by the end presented to him. Then the 
blind man utters three cries, which the other must 
repeat in the same tone. If the latter does not know 
how to disguise his voice, he is easily guessed, and 
takes the blind man’s place; otherwise the circle 
wheels around him, stops again, and so on as before. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c, 
1 
composed of 31 letters. 
, 2, is one of the elements. 
, 16, 15, is a metal. 
20, 11, 4, 19, is a fruit. ° 
, 29, 10, is part of a fish. 
7, 3, 5, 18, is a defence in war. 
13, 30, 31, when gone cannot be recalled. 
6, 7, 21, is a point of the compass. 
M , 14, 26, 25, is part of a horse. 
My 17, 23, 28, 31, is a location. 
My whole is a good old proverb. 


My first is a tin cup; my second is a verb; my whole 
is frank. . 


My frst a useful thing is reckoned, 
A French conjunction is my second ; 
My whole is used in a manly game, 
A little gate ’twill also name. 


4. 


a a letter in the name of a flower, and make 
what soldiers often grumble about. 


Musical Instruments. 

1. Which is the most moral instrument? An up- 
right piano. 

2. And which the most immoral? A lyre, (liar.) 

3. Which is the most mathematical? A triangle. 
a Which is named after a shire in Scotland? A 

e. 

5. What part of another instrament do we invaria- 
bly find in afowl? A drumstick. 

6. Which do you suppose a fisherman would man- 
age most skilfully? Cast-a-net. 


Answer to Puzzles in the Last Number. 
1. George Washington. 
2. Heroine. 
3. Petal: 1, 


—_ 
grees 
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al; 2, plea; 3, plat; 4, leap; 5, late; 
6, tale; 7, pet; 8, ; 5°, ten; 10 and it, pak tab; 12; 
apt; 13, let; 14, ape; 15, at. 


Sa THE CURRENT OF TRADE is sure to flow 
house which sells at the lowest prices. Our best } 
vets, Brussels and Tapestries will be retailed du 
son at importers’ prices. Our customers will fin 
ments for fine goods very complete—comprisin 
and most desirable styles of foreign production 
favorite home manufactures. NEW ENGLAND 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. One price and ¢ 
strictly adhered to. 
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CARPETS.— Get the Modern Styles.—One thous 
Real Tapestry Brussels, from the looms of Crossley nites 
of Halifax. England, manufactured for this autumn’s ~ 
and comprising the newest and most stvlish patterns Sales, 
sale by the NeW ENGLanp Carver Co., 75 Hanover street 
Boston. One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 





THREE-PLY CARPETS, in beautiful Persia 
and Chintz styles, entirely new, for autumn sales, just rey 


by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Bos. 
ton. One price and cash systems strictly adhered to, ° 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't Pay the Hi 
ces.—Invoices of the following grades will be Bold at an ot 
less than wholesale prices, viz.: Floor Oil Cloths, Three-pre 
Kidderminsters, Ingrains, Dundee for floors and stairs. v8, 
sels, Tapestries, Velvets, Medallions; also, Crumb (} h 
Rugs and Mats, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 ya 
ver Street, Boston. ame 


CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are j 
vited to examine our stcck, which is very complete in aie 
varieties. New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. t, 


CARPETS FOR THE TRADE.—Dealers wishing to 
lenish their stocks are invited to an examination of the Eng. 
ish goods which we have recently opened. New ExGay 

CaRPET Co., 75 Hanover street, Boston. 











_FINE CARPETS CHEAP.—Terms Cash, and No Faria. 
ns in Prices.—We have on hand about 2000 vards of ext 
pieces fine English Tapestry Brussels, which will be solq for 
jess than the present cost to import. New EnGianp Canrsy 
Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, of the elegant enamelled finish for 
sale at manufacturers’ prices, by the New EyGtayp Caz. 
pst Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





SCOTCH CARPETS CHEAP.—A few bales just purchase 
at auction, which are believed to be the cheapest lot of Car. 
pets in the market, just opened by the Nigw BxGiayp Cap. 
PET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. : 





TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CAPRETS For $1,75 Pee Yarp 
100 pieces from the late auction trade sales in New York, for 
oma by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street 

oston. ' 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—Our assortment is full and con. 
plete, purchased before the recent advance, and for sale a 
the manufacturers’ prices. N&W ENGLAND Carpet (Co., % 
Hanover Street, Boston. 








COTTAGE CARPETS.—Fifty rolls for 50 cents per yard, 
from the recent auction trade sales, for sale by the New Ey¢- 
LAND CakP&T Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





INGRAIN AND THREE-PLY CARPETS, comprising the 
most modern styles, purchased before the late rise, and for 
sale at much less than the present ruling prices, by the New 
ENGLAND CakPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 

iw 





ENGLISH BRUSSELS 


CARPETING, 
Per Cunard Steamers. 
J. LOVEJOY & Co. 
ARE OPENING FRESH INVOICES oF 


SUPERIOR ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
EXTRA THREE PLYS, 
KIDDERMINSTER, 


—AND— 


HEAVY ALL WOOL DUTCH 


CARPETINGS, 
OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, &e. 





J. L. & CO. will be receiving, by every steamer through the 
season, from ENGLAND, every description of goods, the 
newest and most desirable styles, selected for them wit 
greatest care, to which they invite the attention of pur 
chasers. 

J. LOVEJOY & CO., 
SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH. 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING’S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly incres#! 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes ) 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures a 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills’ 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you toa T. Elegantly put up. Delia 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. ™ 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottle 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable an! 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carted 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co. 


215 Fulton Street...... New York. 
3t—ly + 





KENNEDY’S 
HAIR GROWER, 


A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DIS 
OF THE SCALP. 





This preparation will not change the color of a single - 
will cleanse the scalp and promote the growth of healthy 


It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever ® 
One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a yea! 


Price One Dollar. 
MANvUFACTURED BY DonaLD KENNEDY, 


Roxbury, Mass. 


— 








4. 1498+ 3+ 27= 100. 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., M. 8. BURB & C0» 
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